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4 /. f P [ NEEDED: A CROP 
“LtOorvlrat: OF GOOD TEACHERS 
WHEAT 


Considering the school in terms of its fundamental purposes and objec- 
tives, it is quite apparent that the most important figure among school staff 
personnel is the classroom teacher. Pope Pius XI said this more forcefully 
when he wrote, "Good schools are the result of good teachers." Indeed, the 
necessary auxiliary services rendered by administrators, guidance officers and 
other specialists are intended to facilitate, assist or supplement the teacher's 
instructional program. 

Good teachers are composites of many traits and abilities. They are in 
love at once with learning and with children. They have a deep knowledge 
of their subjects while retaining contact with the problems of ignorance that 
beset students. They are aware of the scientific foundations for learning, 
yet each applies these to classroom procedure in an individual way that 
defies exact imitation. In a word, a good teacher is an artist. He projects 
a sound personality into his work; he has reverence for both the static and 
living instruments of his art; he has a master plan that gives all his efforts 


purpose and direction. We need such teachers and we need them in 
abundance. 


CHAFF 


The critical shortage of teachers has forced many communities to im- 
prove the material rewards for teaching. Salaries are becoming more realis- 
tic and fringe benefits are increasing. But the shortage has also forced 
school districts to hire sub-standard teachers in large numbers. Some can- 
didates have revealed woefully weak backgrounds in subject content, thus 
resurrecting the sarcastic maxim, ‘Those who can, do; those who can't, 
teach." Some are weak personalities seeking the security of a tenure system 
with automatic increments, or the psychological support of a position of 
authority over youngsters. As the number of such teachers increases, there 
will be a corresponding decrease in sound educational results and a propor- 
tional rise in "guidance problems'' among the students. 

While school counselors are not recruitment officers for any particular 
occupation, it seems imperative that both counselors and teachers should 
give some thought to the problems related to our national shortage of teach- 
ers. It is a known fact that teachers and counselors have not sold their own 
professions to talented students in sufficient numbers. Must we capitulate 
to the materialism of our age by conceding that bright, balanced young men 
and women are destined for the high paying fields and that we must turn to 
second raters for the professions allied to schooling? 


PLANTING 


Because teachers seem so reluctant to speak of themselves, the guidance 
officer should initiate activities aimed at disseminating information about 
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teaching. Teaching can be included in this year's career conference. Admis- 
sions officers participating in college night can be asked to highlight their 
teacher preparation programs. A display of career pamphlets on teaching 
could locally emphasize American Education Week or Teacher Recognition 
Day. School and homeroom programs designed to promote vocations to 
the religious orders of teachers should be fostered, The invaluable role and 
contribution of the Catholic lay teacher in both private and public education 
should be stressed to both student and P.T.A. groups. A panel discussion 
by teachers would reveal the creative side of teaching and the hidden joys 
and satisfactions that come from working with youth. The counselor may 
wish to join such a panel to outline the intangible benefits connected with 
his own professional work. Even though the counseling process itself will not 
be used for recruitment, individual clients showing an aptitude and desire 
for working for others can be urged to investigate teaching along with the 
many other areas of social service. 


HARVESTING 


Schools of the future are being shaped now by the number and types 
of students who are deciding to be teachers. Eventually, they will instruct 
and influence youth for years to come, From their ranks will also emerge 
the greater percentage of counselors, supervisors and administrators. The 
basic rules of human economy and a sense of justice toward future genera- 
tions should prompt teachers and counselors of today to take positive steps 
to insure a sound tomorrow. 


BROTHER ADELBERT JAMES, F.S.C., Associate Editor 


APPRECIATION 


In all justice, we cannot open a new volume without thanking Brother 
Philip, O.S.F., for his pioneer work as Editor-in-Chief and for his continued 
efforts now as Chairman of the Editorial Board. We gratefully recognize 
also the efforts of the old and new members of the staff as indispensable 
to continued publication. A word of special thanks must go to Dr. Joseph 
F. Kubis of Fordham University for work as consultant on this issue. 


REQUEST 


The Catholic Counselor offers all of us an added opportunity to grow 
professionally through sharing our ideas with others. All of us are quite 
busy but none is so busy that he cannot contribute an occasional article, 
research review or news item. Articles, in duplicate, and letters should be 
sent to the Editor; research reviews to Brother Adelbert James; favorite 
guidance tips and techniques to Sister Mary Estelle; news and notes to Philip 
D. Cristantiello, and your questions to Edward V. Daubner. 


BROTHER LAWRENCE JOSEPH, F.M.S., Editor 
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RELIGIOUS FACTORS AND VALUES IN COUNSELING 


Rev. CHARLES A. CURRAN, Loyola University, Chicago 


In some of the old classic Dutch 
and Italian paintings, it was the 
artists’ practice, as Stephen Tennant 
has pointed out, to give a “drawing- 
room or kitchen in which there is a 
window open, through which you see 
the masts of ships, or a strip of grey 
sea, or vistas or colonnades or a bal- 
cony, a garden or a court ... The ex- 
perience afforded the viewer here. . . 
is essentially one of gazing beyond 
the immediate scene to a timeless sky 
or a timeless room, in which the fu- 
ture and the past, the unspoken and 
the unknown, forever beckon .. .” 

If we were to ask what religious 
factors and values introduce into the 
counseling process, we might answer 
that, like the Dutch and Italian paint- 
ings, they always suggest this “gaz- 
ing beyond the immediate scene to a 
timeless sky or a timeless reom”’ into 
vistas that extend to eternity. The 
religious man always questions from 
ultimate values, always looks to the 
room beyond, reminding himself with 
Saint Paul that “we have not here a 
lasting city.” 

Present counseling research and in- 
terest has focussed especially on the 
relationship that slowly emerges be- 
tween counselor and client in the 
counseling process. While many other 
facets of our main question might be 
discussed, I would like to single out, 
as a beginning, this particular point 


Father Curran gave this talk as part 
of a symposium, “Religious Factors and 
Values in Counseling,’ at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association (August 29, 1958). Other 
participants were Doctors Paul Meehl, 
Stanley Segal, Rev. Kenneth Mann (Epi- 
scopalian), and Rabbi Henry Kagan. 
Dr. Edward Shoben, Jr. of Columbia 


University was chairman. 
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of the counseling relationship itself 
and some of its implications. There- 
fore, I propose here to discuss brief- 
ly some aspects of the counseling re- 
lationship and to parallel this with 
the religious relationship. 


GOD—CLIENT—COUNSELOR 


The word “parallel” is deliberately 
used here so as not to confuse the 
two relationships. There is obvious- 
ly a fundamental and total difference 
between the relationship of man with 
God and client with counselor. What 
we suggest here is only that two es- 
entially distinct relationships are 
beginning to show some interesting 
similiarities and that these resiemb- 
lances may, in fact, be one way in 
which they might be related together, 
mutually supporting and_ re-enfore- 
ing one another. 

Counseling, at its deepest level, is 
both a profound relationship between 
the self and another, and an intensely 
searching and probing dialogue. In- 
terwoven and mutually dependent 
are both the understanding process 
itself, the dialogue; and the deepen- 
ing relationship it produces, the com- 
mitment. Together, relationship and 
dialogue, aim at greater self-under- 
standing, orientation to more ade- 
quate goals and values, and more com- 
plete operational integration and ef- 
ficiency. The relationship between 
client and counselor is unquestionably 
one of deep emotional and somatic 
significance, but it is most of all a 
dynamism—the giving or withhold- 
ing of the selves of both client and 
counselor. The degree to which both 
“commit” themselves to this relation- 
ship seems to determine much of the 
relationship’s ultimate significance. 











COMMITMENT, COMMUNION 
AND CONVICTION 

This leads us, therefore, to the first 
parallel with the religious experience: 
th commitment of self. In religious 
literature this is usually called “faith” 
or “love” or both. But the religious 
man must give himself to the Divine 
relationship and believe and trust in 
God’s love, understanding and accept- 
ance of him, even at the deepest level 
of his own self-misery and _ inade- 
quacy. The deepening counseling 
process seems to produce a_ similar 
kind of trusting oneself to the rela- 
tionship. As one client remarked to 
his counslor, after an interview, “You 
know, through this experience I can 
understand for the first time how 
God can really love me.” That is, a 
person, having communicated himself 
without reserve, discovers that the 
counselor’s understanding extends to 
all facets of himself, even to those 
he may have kept hidden from others, 
and even from himself. This has 
helped him to his first real under- 
standing of how God could love and 
accept him at the same _ profound 
level. 

Here we note a second mutual term 
between counseling and_ religion: 
“communion.” The religious person 
“communes” with God; the client and 
the counselor “communicate”  to- 
gether. Even though human commu- 
nication between client and counselor 
is apparently limited to the dialogue, 
much more than words go into what 
is really exchanged; the communica- 
tion between man and the Divine too 
can go beyond verbal prayers to an 
intense sense of belonging, of shar- 
ing and of being understood and un- 
derstanding. Through the counseling 
dialogue, the client seeks to be un- 
derstood, and thus to understand him- 
self. It is, in a way, the counselor’s 
striving to understand him that in- 
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tensifies the client’s own efforts to 
understand himself, to communicate 
and share with the counselor what he 
slowly (and sometimes tortuously) is 
discovering about himself. As an- 
other client puts it, “Because you are 
trying so hard to understand me, I’m 
urged all the more to want to explain 
myself clearly to you and to myself.” 
We have then, a third parallel: the 
religious man’s conviction from his 
Divine committment that God’s love 
and acceptance is both a deep under- 
standing of him at the level of his 
weakness and an intense urge to “bet- 
ter” himself; not in a merely external 
way or by some process simply of 
“positive” thinking, but rather to “be- 
come” more really himself, to “be” 
himself as God made him. But this 
“being” and “becoming” oneself for 
the religious man implies a real pos- 
sibility of realization and fulfillment 
that urges him on constructively. 
So the client too is thus urged to 
movement and growth, not because he 
is condemned or criticized, but rather 
teause he knows he is understood and 
understands. Somehow he is freer to 
become and to be himself in a more 
completely integrated way. 


THE COUNSELOR'S OBLIGATION 


The counselor must first give him- 
self—it is from this that the client 
begins to trust both the counselor and 
the relationship. Because he is sure of 
the counselor’s giving of himself, the 
client can begin to be more sure of 
himself. This, in another form, is pre- 
cisely the idea of the value of each 
individual person in the _ religious 
sense. To quote Paul again, “It is 
not that we first loved God, but that 
God first loved us and gave himself 
up for us.” The religious man, in 
faith, has the security that God re- 
spects, loves and accepts him, through 
this he can grope for self-respect, love 
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and acceptance of himself. At the 
very highest point here, we have the 
theological concept of Redemption 
and its fruits being extended to all 
men, depending only on their free 
and responsible cooperation. No man 
is so alone or so unworthy that these 
effects cannot reach him. 


RELIGIOUS OPTIMISM 


Contained in this acceptance and 
understanding is, what seems to me, 
a fourth element: that of the weak- 
ness of everyone and yet the even 
more powerful positive force of their 
possible cure or “therapy.” For the 
religious man as he relates to God, 
this conception is essentially one of 
the sinfulness of all men—“There but 
for the grace of God go I’—as Paul 
again said—and of the possibility of 
sharing in the Divine Redemption. 
Or, put another way, the religious 
outlook is optimistic! The mire of 
my own weakness and confusion can 
never be so great—lI can never be so 
bogged down—that I cannot find a 
firm footing on the rock that is God 
—to paraphrase a line from the 
Psalmist in the Judaeo-Christian 
Book of the Psalms. Even Luther 
and Calvin, who might be considered 
among the more “sin-conscious” or 
“wie akness - conscious” theologians, 
held firmly to the optimistic idea of 
man’s Redemption. A much more op- 
timistic theologian like Aquinas even 
emphasized strongly the natural ca- 
pacity of men—even in his weakness 
—to a high degree of goodness and 
personal integration, which natural 
capacity would, according to Aquinas” 
view be elevated, re-inforced, and 
completed by the effects of Divine 
Redemption. 


THE CLIENT'S LIMITATIONS 

In the counseling relationship, too, 
we have this same profound accept- 
ance of common human _ weakness, 
coupled with an optimistic view of 
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man’s capacities for self-betterment. 
Whether we think of it as a physical 
analogy like “maturity or growth,” 
or from a medical concept of “ther- 
apy” as related to sickness, or as “in- 
tegration” implying greater organiza- 
tional completeness and _ functional 
capacity, we none the less imply the 
counselor’s actual confidence in the 
client’s inner capaity—activated or 
encouraged by counseling—to some- 
thing more truly or more completely 
himself and therefore to a better self. 


NORMAL ABNORMALITY 


We have here, too, a further inter- 


esting corollary. If all men are 
“weak” or “sinful”, in the religious 
sense, we have psychologically an 


implication that, considered from the 
ideal point of view of what man should 
be, all men are somewhat abnormal 
in a deep and profound way. This is, 
precisely, what Freud made psychol- 
ogy aware of—that behind all the 
apparent normalities there yet lies 
subtle depths which, if probed, show 
urges to disorder, confusion, and even 
viciousness. Certainly this is what 
the theologian means by the tendency 
to sin in man and by the effects of 
original sin in each man. We have 
in addition, of course, the more ob- 
vious and more extreme abnormal- 
ities not shared by all—the psychotic, 
pre-psychotic and_ similar states. 
Consequently, the theologian and the 
counselor might agree that, ideally 
considered, all men are abnormal but 
some are normally abnormal and 
some—the more extreme—abnormally 
abnormal. 

Until now we have considered some 
parallels in which both counseling and 
religion seem in different ways to re- 
semble each other; the client and the 
counselor relate to each other in ways 
similar to that in which a religious 
man sees himself related to God. 

(Continued on page 24) 








Profiles of Catholics In Guidance 


Vincent M. Murphy, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS 


Actually the counselor needs much 
more than test scores. He must cul- 
tivate the perspective of a_philoso- 
pher in order to understand “success” 
against a backdrop which apportions 
appropriate weight to metaphysical 
as well as material reality. Further, 
he must add to this the psychologist’s 
sophistication in ‘evaluating the sta- 
tistics which testify to the validity 
of his measures. These combined 
characteristics of philosopher and 
psychologist are to be found in the 
person of Dr. Alexander A. Schnei- 
ders of Fordham University. 

Dr. Schneiders acquired his ground- 
ing in philosophy and_ psychology 
during his four years spent as a fel- 
low at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington. Upon his being awarded the 
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doctorate, he began a career as ad- 
ministrator, educator, and psycholo- 
gist which led from the position of 
Assistant to the Director of Person- 
nel in the National Archives to the 
directorship of Fordham’s Office of 
Psychological Services in 1953. Be- 
tween those positions, Dr. Schneiders 
first taught at Loyola University in 
Chicago where he headed the Office 
of Student Personnel; and moved sub- 
sequently to the University of Detroit 
where his task was to assume the 
directorship of the Psychology De- 
partment. Concurrent with his aca- 
demic responsibilities at Detroit, Dr. 
Schneiders headed the Psychological 
Clinic at the Sarah Fisher Home for 
children in Farmington, Michigan. 

In addition to his academic and ad- 
ministrative duties, Dr. Schneiders’ 
interests range wide afield. Especi- 
ally to be cited among his organiza- 
tional activities are his contributions 
to the Christian Family Movement 
and his significant participation in 
the American Catholic Psychological 
Association of which he is a_ past 
president. He publishes frequently, 
and is popular as a lecturer and 
panelist. 

In addition, he followed his volume 
OUTLINE OF RATIONAL PSY- 


CHOLOGY, which he authored in 
1941, with INTRODUCTORY PSY- 


CHOLOGY and PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE in 1951 and PER- 
SONAL ADJUSTMENT AND MEN- 
TAL HEALTH in 1955. 

A remarkable man of great energy 
and versatility, Dr. Schneiders offers 
the young guidance worker a model 
worth imitating in any one of his 
many facets. 
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An Item Analysis of the Responses of Private 
and Public High School Groups on the MMPI 


RAYMOND A. DANSEREAU, Saint Bernadine of Siena College, 
Loudonville, New York 


A Catholic counselor working with 
a group of Catholic school students 
has a unique problem in interpreting 
personality test scores. Ordinarily 
the authors and publishers of person- 
ality tests do not publish a set of 
norms derived from a Catholic school 
group. A Catholic counselor must 
ask himself, “Can the so-called na- 
tional norms be used when I attempt 
to interpret the personality test 
scores of my counselees?” For this 
reason, Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 
pionzered the work of adapting the 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PER- 
SONALITY INVENTORY for use 
with seminarians and Catholic stu- 
dents at the college level and beyond. 

If a group of Catholic students 
does not differ from high school stu- 
dents in general with respect to their 
responses to personality inventory 
items and thus obtains approximately 
the same scale scores as high school 
students in general, then this specific 
problem of applicability is obviated. 
However, if Catholic high school stu- 
dents do answer certain items dif- 
ferently from high school students 
in general then the area of the coun- 
selor’s concern is focused on possible 
results of this item sensitivity when 
it is used with Catholic school stu- 





This article is one aspect of a Ph.D. 
dissertation completed at Fordham 
University School of Education, June, 
1956, under the direction of Dr. William 
A. Kelly. 

Dr. Dansereau is assistant professor, 
student counselor, and assistant director 

of the Siena Remedial Reading Clinic. 
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dents. If there is item differentia- 
tion between the two groups, namely 
Catholic school students and students 
generally there are at least two pos- 
sibilities. 


TWO POSSIBILITIES 


1. The item differences will tend to 
cancel each other and the Catholic 
school group will have the same “ad- 
justment” patterns as high school 
students generally, or 


2. The item differences will cumu- 
late to produce scale differences thus 
causing the Catholic school group to 
show an “adjustment” pattern which 
is different from that of students in 
general. The problem in this report 
is restricted to a comparison of the 
responses on the MINNESOTA MUL- 
TIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVEN- 
TORY of a group of students attend- 
ing Catholic schools matched person 
for person with a group of students 
attending public schools. There were, 
of course, Catholic students attend- 
ing public schools, but the exact pro- 
portion of these was not available to 
the author. The specific questions to 
be considered are: 


1. Do the two populations demon- 
strate any differences in response to 
the items in the inventory and if so 
are the differences statistically sig- 
nificant? 

2. Do the two populations demon- 
strate any differences on the clinical 
scales of the inventory and if so are 
the differences statistically signifi- 
cant? 








METHOD 


In order to havea sufficiently large 
sample of subjects, more than one 
thousand juniors and seniors attend- 
ing high schools in an upstate New 
York area were tested for this inves- 
tigation. For a more precise estimate 
of the relationship between type of 
school attended and item responses 
on the MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY it was 
considered necessary to control cer- 
tain variables which might otherwise 
have influenced final results. To this 
end, the subjects participating in this 
investigation were matched person 
for person with regard to intelligence, 
chronological age, grade placement, 
and socio-economic status. During 
the process of matching it was found 
necessary to eliminate certain sub- 
jects who could not be matched with 
another subject on the characteristics 
which it was hoped to hold constant 
in this investigation. With this loss 
of subjects in the matching process, 
the final research population con- 
sisted of 434 students attending Cath- 
olic schools and a like number attend- 
ing public schools. 207 males and 227 
females comprised each group. All 
subjects were drawn from seven high 
schools located in the Capital District 
of New York State. 


The principal psychometric device 
employed was the GROUP SHORT- 
ENED VERSION OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA MULTIPHASIC INVENTORY. 
This inventory includes nine clinical 
scales: hypochondriasis, depression, 
hysteria, psychopathic deviate, inter- 
est, paranoia, psychasthenia, schizo- 
phrenia and hypomania. 


The OTIS QUICK-SCORING TEST 
OF MENTAL ABILITY GAMMA 
FORM D was used to equate the sub- 
jects of this investigation with respect 
to intelligence. The mean intelligence 
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test score to the nearest whole num- 
ber was 104 for each group. 

The GOODENOUGH REVISION 
OF THE BARR-TAUSSIG SCALE 
OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
was employed to classify the subjects 
with respect to socio-economic status. 
In each of the private and_ public 
school populations used in this study 
4.15 per cent of the subjects were in 
Class I, 4.84 per cent in Class II, 
41.01 per cent in Class III, 23.95 per 
cent in Class IV, 9.45 per cent in 
Class V and 16.59 per cent in Class 
VI. 

The procedural steps in collecting 
the data were: 

1. The high schools were selected 
so that they would provide a repre- 
sentative sample of intelligence and 
socio-economic status. 

2. When a high school was selected 
it was the policy of the investigator 
to include all juniors and seniors who 
were present in school on the date 
the data were gathered. 

3. Each student in turn filled out 
a questionnaire used to obtain back- 
ground information, took the OTIS 
QUICK-SCORING TEST OF MEN- 
TAL ABILITY and then completed 
the GROUP SHORTENED VERSION 
OF THE MINNESOTA MULTI- 
PHASIC PERSONALITY INVEN- 
TORY. In order to increase the 
validity of the responses on the 
MMPI, the subjects were assured that 
only the examiner would know how 
they answered the particular items on 
the inventory. 


RESULTS 


The first question which this study 
was designed to answer was con- 
cerned with item differentiations. It 
is answered in the affirmative as the 
item analysis yielded the following 
results: 
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1. Thirty-three or 9.6 per cent of 
the 366 items differentiated between 
the two groups between the .05 and 
.01 levels of significance. 

2. Seventy-one items or 19.4 per 
cent of the items in the group short- 
ened version of the MMPI differenti- 
ated the groups at the .01 level of 
significance. 

3. A total of 104 items or 28.4 per 
cent discriminated significantly be- 
tween the two groups at the .05 level 
or beyond. 

4. Each clinical scale contained 
items which discriminated between 
the two groups. 

5. The ratios of discrimination 
ranged from 8/8 on the psychopathic 
deviate scale to 1/12 on the psychas- 
thenia scale. That is, eight items on 
the psychopathic deviate scale differ- 
entiated the Catholic school students 
in the deviant direction (according to 
the key) while another eight items 
differentiated the public school sub- 
jects in the deviant direction. On the 
psychasthenia scale one item differ- 
entiated the Catholic school students 
in the deviant direction while twelve 
differentiated the public school stu- 
dents in the deviant direction. The 
other ratios of discrimination with 
the number of items which differenti- 
ated the Catholic school students in 
the deviant direction (numerator) are: 
hypochondiasis 3/9, depression 8/18, 
hysteria 6/10, masculinity-feminin- 
ity 5/6, paranoia 2/5, schizophrenia 
4/17 and hypomania 3/10. 

In order to answer the second ques- 
tion concerning the possibility of 
scale differences between the two 
groups t-ratios were computed. The 
comparisons of the means of the male 
samples resulted in nine t-ratios. The 
means of the females were compared 
and this likewise yielded nine t-ratios. 
Then the means for the combined 
groups wene contrasted thus yielding 
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a total of twenty-seven t-ratics. 
These t-ratios provide the basis for 
answering the second question as fol- 
lows: 

1. An analysis of the clinical scale 
means of the males revealed that the 
Catholic school group manifested bet- 
ter “adjustment” on six of the nine 
scales, namely, hypochondriasis, psy- 
chopathic deviate, paranoia, psychas- 
thenia, schizophrenia and hypomania; 
whereas the public school group 
showed better “adjustment” on the 
remaining three scales, namely, de- 
pression, hysteria and interest . It is 
important to observe that none of 
these differences was statistically 
significant. 

2. Of the nine mean comparisons 
of the fiemales, the Catholic school 
group showed better “adjustment on 
six scales, namely, hypochondriasis, 
hysteria, paranoia, psychasthenia, 
schizophrenia and hypomania while 
the public school group showed bet- 
ter “adjustment” on the remaining 
three scales, namely, depression, psy- 
chopathic deviate and interest. There 
was but one statistically significant 
difference between the two groups. 
This difference occurred on the hypo- 
mania scale where the Catholic school 
subjects demonstrated better ‘“adjust- 
ment”. This difference was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 

3. A comparison of the means when 
the males and females were combined 
into a composite group revealed that 
the Catholic school group showed bet- 
ter “adjustment” on five of the clini- 
cal scales, namely, hypochondriasis, 
paranoia, psychasthenia, schizophren- 
ia and hypomania whereas the public 
school group manifested better “ad- 
justment” on the four remaining 
scales, namely, depression, hysteria, 
psychopathic deviate and _ interest. 
The only statistically significant dif- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Sister Mary Estelle, S.S.N.D. 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Since many schools have not developed 
a guidance program, the following reports 
may help to initiate such a program. The 
suggested activities are common practices 
in guidance and can be adapted to any 
school system. 


GROUP PROCEDURES 


One high school teacher reports the fol- 
lowing: 

Although we had no organizational struc- 
ture of guidance we tried to meet the 
— of the students through the media 
of: 

1. Class discussions during a 20-minute 
home-room period, three times a week. 

2. Lectures by men and women in the 
professions: 

a. On Career Days 
b. In subject classes 

3. Interviews with people in the respec- 
tive professions and occupations. 

4. Informal talks by alumni on their 
chosen vocation. 

5. College Days. 

6. Participation in the CHICAGO SUN 
TIMES Career Program. 

In order that the student may achieve 
according to his potential, placement tests 
are administered, then interpreted and 
checked against the student's performance 
in previous grades. From these findings 
a course schedule is proposed to the stu- 
dent. 

The student has a choice of a teacher- 
counselor to help him or her in personal 
and academic difficulties. 


PROPS IN THE GUIDANCE 


PROGRAM 


The principal of Holy Angels Elementary 
School, West Bend, Wisconsin, reports an- 
other mode of attack on guidance prob- 
lems. 

We have used the following media as 
props to Guidance with our upper grades: 

1. Bulletin Board material for spiritual 
and intellectual development. 
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2. Organization of clubs of vital interest 
to the adolescent conducted by the stu- 
dents with cooperative student-teacher 
planning. 

3. Training in courtesy, reliability, and 
responsibility is fostered by admitting stu- 
dents into the Safety Cadet organization. 
This must be well organized and supervised 
in order to function efficiently. 

4. Responsibility is also developed 
through: 

a. Assignments of chores especially 
before and after class hours. 

b. Wholesome personal relationships 
promoted during the recreation 
hours. 


5. Individual and personal attention dur- 
ing supervised study hours. Teachers walk 
up and down the aisles to say a kind word 
to one, to admonish another, to encourage 
another, and to give any other personal 
attention needed. All this is done pri- 
vately and confidentially. 


6. Principles of Christian living form an 
essential and integral part of every subject, 
thereby enriching and applying the prin- 
ciples of morality taught in the Religion 
class. This gives emphasis to the thesis 
that religion is something to be lived and 
not something merely added to life. 

7. Parent-Teacher cooperation through 
individual parent-teacher conferences. 


PARENTAL ASSISTANCE 


The use of parental assistance is out- 
lined by the principal of St. Vincent's Ele- 
mentry School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin: 


1. At the beginning of the fall term a 
letter is sent to the parents outlining the 
policies of the school and the program 
for the current year. This becomes a co- 
operative enterprise and parents respond 
wholeheartedly because they have this 
knowledge. 


2. One day each semester is set aside 
for a parent-teacher conference. 


3. If any academic or personal problem 
arises with students in the primary grades, 
parents are immediately notified by a 
friendly note suggesting possible proced- 
ures to assist the child. 


4. Any problem arising in Grades 4-8 
are resolved through personal conferences 
with the parents. These meetings ultimate- 
ly yield added information regarding back- 
ground and home conditions which in turn 
help the teacher understand and guide the 
child more intelligently. 
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TAX CREDIT PLAN 


High school and college counselors, are 
you famiilar with the proposal of the tax 
credit plan which has been introduced in 
Congress? The plan, if it becomes a law, 
would permit the individual to deduct 30% 
of amounts paid as tuition or fees to a 
private or public institution of higher learn- 
ing from his federal income tax. This 
would be a deciding factor for many par- 
ents to send their sons and daughters to 
private colleges without straining their fi- 
nances to the utmost. It would be well to 
alert the parents of your students to peti- 
tion Congressmen to support this tax credit 
proposal. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF WORK 


A few tid-bits from the theme which was 
discussed at a three-day Vocational Insti- 
tute at Quincy College, Illinois, August 2-4, 
“The Christian Concept of Work and the 
Call of God to the Adolescent.” These 
could form a basis for discussion with up- 
per high school classes, in faculty forums 
or at P.T.A. meetings. 

1. The attitude of youth towards work 
is a reflex of our present culture which has 
a distaste for laborious wairk, manual or 
intellectual. 

2. Cosmic pressures of our technical age 
affect the thinking of modern youth pro- 
ducing a mechanistic concept of life and 
work. 

3. A great American heresy is restless 
activity for its own sake. 

4. Original sin did not make work neces- 
sary but it made it hard. 

5. Make no small plans; they have no 
power to spur the imagination of man. 

6. Believe in youth's basic capacity; do 
not underestimate them. 

7. Work is a necessary means for per- 
sonal perfection, therefore it acts as a 
rroral force. 

As a result of the Institute, the partici- 
pants formulated three principles for adults 
in orientating youth to the Christian con- 
cept of work: 

1. Radiate Christ-likeness in our own 
God-given work. 

2. Give the world view vision to youth. 

3. Preserve within ourselves the large 
view of the Apostolate. 

To achieve these principles cultivate a) 
the great apostolate of hope—the optimis- 
tic spirit; b) the complete spirit of prayer, 
realizing that the grace of God works in 
youth and in us. 
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: Employment Exchange 


JOSEPH POTTER 


Fordham University, Bronx 58, N. Y. 
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1. Guidance Supervisor — Ohio 


Public Schools—$6,000. 

2. Industrial Psychologist (Clin- 
ical or Counseling )—Wiscon- 
sin—Open. 
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3. Psychometrist 


| 

| 
4, 
5. 
6. 
4: 
6. 
9. 
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(female) — 
: Positions Desired 


Wisconsin—$350.-$450. 
School Psychologist — N ew 
Rochelle—Open. 

School Counselor (female)— 
Connecticut—Open. 

Director — Reading Program 
—Connecticut—Open. 
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2 Guidance Counselors—Long 
Island—Open. 


Counseling Psychologist (in- 
dustrial) -—— Wisconsin—$12,- 
000-$18,000. 

Counseling Psychologist (in-; 
dustrial) — Wisconsin —- 
$7,000-$12,000. 


1. Clinical Psychologist seeks 
part time research work. 
sfortoslnteolndenfoeloofofonfoofnl-sfvfooloeloolo fone fonfofonfecfcks 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Send questions regarding all areas 
of guidance to Prof. Edward V. 
Daubner of Loyola College, Balti- 
more 10, Maryland. Professor Daub- 
ner will answer these in our new fea- 


ture, THE QUESTION BOX. 


ANY ANSWERS? 


Why not share your guidance 
practices with others by sending a 
brief summary to Sister Mary Estelle, 
S.S.N.D., Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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Group Guidance 


FRANCES M. WILSON, Director of Guidance, 
Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 


Counseling is essentially so costly 
that any adequate guidance program 
must of necessity utilize as its strong 
foundation an effective program of 
group guidance. The organizational 
pattern of group guidance can take 
many forms. There are the assembly 
programs, which, carefully planned, 
can give assistance in a variety of 
areas to hundreds of children during 
a given period of time. The subject 
class can be used effectively, as can 
the lengthened home room _ period. 
Finally, group guidance can be 
planned for small groups—eight to 
ten students at the most—where more 
ample opportunity is provided for in- 
timate discussion, and the interaction 
of personalities, one with the other. 
Let us consider some of the ways in 
which each of these various group 
guidance opportunities may be uti- 
lized. 


ASSEMBLIES: 

There are many ways in which the 
assembly program can be used effec- 
tively. Films such as “Developing 
Self Reliance,” “Feeling Left Out,” 
“The Procrastinator,”’ “How to Write 
a Term Paper,” “Getting A Job,” and 
“Adventure into Teaching” can be 
shown. The discussion to follow can 
be conducted either through a panel 
discussion with the participants on 
stage or in the subject class immedi- 





Dr. Wilson gave this talk at the Four- 
teenth Annual Teachers’ Institute of the 
Archdiocese of New York as part of 
the Guidance Session sponsored by the 
Catholic Guidance Council. 
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ately following the assembly. Drama- 
tizations, such as those prepared by 
the American Theatre Wing, are also 
provocative of discussion. Represen- 
tatives of various industries have an 
important contribution to make, and 
many of the industries have developed 
special programs—e.g., the _ tele- 
phone company, and the oil industry. 
Presentation of college programs, 
college nights, are profitable where 
2» large proportion of the students 
expect to attend college. Reliance 
should not be placed on adult repre-- 
sentatives only. Often alumni cur- 
rently attending college, or nursing 
school may be invited. 

Well planned panel presentations 
are also effective. Panels made up of 
students and teachers, or students 
and parents prov2 most provocative. 
A host of questions and topics sug- 
gest themselves immediately: Should 
18 year-olds be allowed to vote? Is 
homework necessary? What are dif- 
ferent ways of having a good time? 
What chores yet remain in present 
day culture? 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


The second kind of group guidance 
—that in the subject classroom or 
the home room—offers an opportun- 
ity for greater intimacy than that 
provided in the large auditorium. 
For example, classes can take trips 
to visit industry. The various com- 
panies are eager to have students 
visit. In many instances they pro- 
vide remarkable special services to 
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schools. New York Life, for example, 
sends Carey buses for the students 
and provides lunch. Needless to say, 
a trip requires careful preparation 
before hand. Students need to be 
helped to profit to the full from their 
excursion. 

A third very successful base for 
group guidance in the classroom is 
made possible by cuttings from mod- 
ern plays. Scenes such as the budget 
scene from “I Remember Mamma,” 
Abe Lincoln’s proposal to Ann Rut- 
ledge in “Prologue to Glory,” all 
stimulate enthusiastic discussion. 

Other techniques that can profit- 
ably be incorporated into class guid- 
ance are the daily schedule, the auto- 
biography, and self rating scales. If 
each member of the class keeps a 
time schedule for a week at two dif- 
ferent periods of the school yar, 
much valuable material results. Some 
of the schedules may be read aloud; 
others the teacher will wish to study 
privately. Some students seem to or- 
ganize their days much more effec- 
tively than do others. As the stu- 
dents note how differently they all 
utilize time, they will draw important 
conclusions. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Autobiographies may be written in 
class periods, but the teacher should 
respect the confidence of the student 
writing the autobiography. A varia- 
tion of the use of the autobiography 
which may be emphasized when the 
teacher wishes group discussion, is to 
have the teacher present autobio- 
graphical material which she has pre- 
pared either about hypothetical stu- 
dents, or alumni. In the latter situ- 
ation, it is important to respect con- 
fidence. Still another variation is the 
projected autobiography, when the 
student writes a description of him- 
self as he sees himself ten years 
later. 
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Students are also interested in rat- 
ing themselves on rating scales. It 
is interesting for a teacher to study 
self-concepts as they are revealed in 
the student’s ratings. A variation of 
this device is to use the army rating 


procedure, in which the class rates | 


the various. members in the group. 
This, of course, is a far more threat- 


ening situation for the students. The | 


teacher must be prepared to handle 
skillfully the feelings of the student 
who finds himself rated low by his 
fellow students. 


DYNAMIC TECHNIQUES 


Other techniques which can be em- 
phasized and are more dynamic in- 
clude role playing, sociograms, unfin- 
ished stories, and the drawing of pic- 
tures. Role playing involves having 
students act out spontaneously vari- 


ous situations: when I ask my family | 


for more money, when I bring my 
report card home, when my date ar- 
rives, a new boy (or girl) arrives on 
our block, my friend asks to borrow 
my homework, when I apply for a 
position. Many other possibilites will 
suggest themselves. 

In making a sociogram of a class 
a teacher is interested in learning 
more about the interrelationships of 
the students. She merely asks each 
student to name the student (1) with 
whom he would like to sit (2) work 
with on a committee (3) invite to his 
home. The tabulation must be done 
by the teacher and the results kept 
confidential. In the unfinished story 
the teacher presents the story which 
may involve any one of a variety of 
situations which the teacher is inter- 
ested in exploring with the class. 
(Cheating in an examination, learn- 
ing something unfavorable about a 
“best friend” ete.) Drawings are 
used also to give the students an op- 
portunity to express their feelings. 
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Amazing results occur when a class 
is invited to draw “my family” or 
“my classroom.” Feelings break 
through. Many other activities will 
occur to the creative teacher: work- 
ing out budgets, reporting on partic- 
ular books, making career scrapbooks, 
interviewing people in different jobs, 
and again—presenting films, slides 
and filmstrips. The tape recorder 
can also be used most effectively. 
The librarian, too, will often be very 
interested in working cooperatively 
on special lessons. Very often her 
rich resources are neglected. There 
is a vast file of occupational material 
available which she will be glad to 
compile—much of it free and some of 
it at minimal cost. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH 
SMALLER GROUPS 


The small group guidance session 
can be used to put across more inti- 
mate material. Frequently it will be 
entirely student-teacher discussion. 
Always there should be pre-planning 
—with materials made available for 
reference. A case study, for example, 
might be presented for consideration. 
A particular problem involving a sit- 
uation in school might be presented. 
The problem focus is usually most 
effective. And sometimes the most 
effiective discussion takes place when 
the problem is unsolved. Even a pro- 
vocative quotation or proverb may be 
used to spark the discussion. “A 
black hen lays a white egg,” or “If a 
woman be loved, hated, and envied 
her life has been worth living.” Or 
a newspaper clipping may be the 
starting point. 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 
AND STUDENTS' NEEDS 

The counselor is an integral part of 
the cultural heritage in which he 
finds himself. This, too, is axiomatic. 
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Important meanings for group guid- 
ance are found in what appears to 
be a simple statement. Pressures 
produced by world affairs or mass 
communication media can contribute 
to a frightening loss of stability in 
one’s outlook especially during stress 
and uncertainty in the world today. 
Educators must utilize various means 
to retain a point of view. They must 
believe in the worth of their cwn con- 
tribution and maintain a sensitivity 
to the reactions of the young people 
with whom they deal. Young people, 
too, have needs, which they explore 
in a host of ways in group situations. 
Far more often they are seeking 
peer acceptance rather than adult ac- 


ceptance. This at times creates a 
void between the leader and the 
group. <A further problem arises 


from the fact that young people find 
difficulty in recognizing long range 
goals and, therefore, are at a loss in 
attempting long range planning. If 
they are not interpreted in terms of 
needs to the group, programs no mat- 
ter how carefully prepared, will of 
necessity fail. Boys and girls learn 
more by association than by didac- 
tics. It remains especially important, 
therefore, to present dynamic plans 
which will capture their interests, 
feelings and thoughts. It is amazing 
to realize how little young people are 
really aware of the 20 or 30 years 
which have 


immediately preceded 


their own birth. Sometimes we as- 
sume that all that we have learned 
from our own past is present in their 
thinking. Consciously, of course, we 
would reject this, but unconsciously 
we very often function as though this 
were true. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TOWARD 
COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


SISTER MARY ELAINE ROGERS, R.S.M., 
College of Saint Mary, Omaha, Nebraska 


In a doctoral study completed at 
St. Louis University, Sister Elaine 
explored the counseling preferences 
of sophomore and senior private and 
public college and university stu- 
dents. She also investigated the per- 
sonality of the college student—espe- 
cially in the area of dominance-sub- 
mission and introversion-extroversion, 
and the type and number of the stu- 
dent’s problems. Her report follows: 

In investigating the factors which 
affect counseling procedure prefer- 
ence, the writer assumed that there 
are individual differences in prefer- 
ence for type of counseling procedure. 
This basic assumption and its atten- 
dant inquiry raised specific questions 
which were investigated. Three tests 
—The Rogers’ Interview Reaction 
Secale, the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, and the Minnesota Prob- 
lem Check List—were administered 
to a sample of 2,020 college sopho- 
more and senior men and women. The 
following conclusions emerged from 
the study: 

1) The experimental sample of col- 
lege sophomores and seniors in this 
study manifested a strong preference 
for directive counseling procedures. 

2) There is a consistent and strong 
trend for sophomores to prefer more 
directive procedures than _ seniors. 
College year level plays an important 
role in influencing counseling choice. 
The preference, among men and wom- 
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en, moves progressively toward a 
less directive approach as these stu- 
dents advance in college year level. 
The difference between the two col- 
lege year levels is always statistically 
significant at the 1% and 5% levels. 

3) The factor of sex (men versus 
women) has an influence. Men prefer 
more directive counseling procedures 
than do women. In the private col- 
leges the differences are not statis- 
tically significant, but in the public 
colleges and universities the differ- 
ences are significant at the 1% and 
5% levels. 

4) In this study, size of college or 
university does not have any discern- 
ible relation to expressed preference 
for a given counseling procedure. 

5) The factor of type of college or 
university also emerges as a strong 
element. Private school students tend 
more significantly toward the direc- 
tive framework than do public school 
students. Among women all differ- 
ences are significant at the 1% level. 

6) There is a slight tendency for 
the nondirective groups to be more 
dominant than the directive groups, 
but none of the differences is statis- 
tically significant. 

7) There is a slight tendency for all 
male nondirective groups to be some- 
what more extroverted than the di- 
rective groups, but none of the dif- 
ferences is statistically significant. 
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opposite direction; the large directive 
groups are in every instance more 
extroverted than their nondirective 
female peers. All the differences are 
significant at the 1% level. 

8) There appears to be no cluster 
of problems or single type of prob- 
lem more characteristic of one group 
than of another. As a general group 
tendency, students manifesting a di- 
rective preficrence seem to be char- 
acterized by a stronger problem fre- 
quency rate than students with a non- 
directive inclination; however, private 
college women preferring nondirec- 
tive techniques admit a high fre- 
quency of problems in contrast to the 
other nondirective groups. 

Public college students appear to 


have consulted counselors about their 
problems more frequently than pri- 
vate college students; however, the 
difference seems to be slight. 

9) Is there any diffrence in the 
preferences of college and high school 
students? Data on high school stu- 
dents are taken from. the Reverend 
Trafford P. Maher’s S.J., study. (THE 
ATTITUDE OF HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS 
AND SENIORS TOWARD COUNSELING 
PROCEDURE WITH REFERENCE TO CER- 
TAIN PERSONALITY FACTORS AND PER- 
SONAL PROBLEM FREQUENCY, C. U. 
Press). 

Among both the male and female 
populations, high school students are 
more directive in counseling proced- 
ure choices than college students. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INSTRUCTION IN OCCUPATIONS 
UPON VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF GIRLS 


SISTER MARY CATHERINE WALKER, C.D.P., 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 


For her doctoral dissertation at 
Northwestern University, Sister Mary 
Catherine engaged in a practical and 
important study of the influence of 
instruction in occupations and self 
appraisal activities upon the voca- 
tional preferences, vocational inter- 
ests, and vocational attitudes of high 
school girls. This is her own sum- 
mary of her procedures and findings. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this investigation 
was to study the influence of instruc- 
tion in occupations and self-appraisal 
activities upon the vocational prefer- 
ences, interests, and attitudes of high 
school girls on four grade levels. 
Several sub-problems were involved 
in the major purpose of the study, 
foremost of which were: stability of 
vocational choice; range in choice of 
vocation; certainty of vocational 
choice; reasons for choice of voca- 
tion; status level of preferred voca- 
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tions; the relationship between meas- 
ured vocational interests and _ pro- 
fessed vocational interests (vocational 
choices) ; the relationship between vo- 
cational preferences and the measured 
attitude toward those choices; and 
the aspect of student reaction to the 
total experience of the investigation. 


PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 


An experimental group and a con- 
trol group on each of the four grade 
levels of high school participated in 
the study. The average class size 
was 30 with a range of 28-32 students 
in each of the eight groups. The 
study was carried on for a period of 
ten weeks and consisted of three 
phases: (1) orientation and testing; 
(2) instruction in occupations and 
self-appraisal activities; and (3) re- 
testing. 

Both the experimental and control 
groups took part in the first and 
third phases of the study, each of 
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which lasted one week. Testing and 
information materials used with all 
the subjects consisted of the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities test; Kuder 
Preference Record Vocational; Miller- 
Remmers, Scale to Measure Attitudes 
Toward Any Vocation; and two ques- 
tionnaires. Additional tests admini- 
stered to the subjects in the experi- 
mental group were the California 
Test of Personality, Minnesota Cleri- 
cal Test, and California Aptitude 
Tests for Occupations as follows: 
General Sales, Personal-Social, Com- 
putational, and Scientific. 

The experimental group experi- 
enced only the instruction in occupa- 
tions and_ self-appraisal activities. 
Each class met with the investigator 
forty minutes a day, five days a 
week, for a period of eight weeks. 
Twenty vocational guidance films 
made up the core of instruction, al- 
though other techniques used in the 
study were the reading of career 
books, student interviews of workers, 
lectures, and class discussions. Stu- 
dent self-appraisal was facilitated by 
group instruction in the interpreta- 
tion of test data, and by individual 
interviews with the instructor. 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 

The findings in the study indicate 
that the vocational choices, vocational 
interests, and vocational attitudes of 
high school students are definitely 
affected by occupational information 
and_ self-appraisal activities. The 
percentage of change was greater in 
the case of the experimental group 
than in the case of the control group 
with respect to: (1) “first three” 
and “last three” choices of vocation; 
(2) greater certainty of vocational 
choice; (3) status level of vocational 
choices; (4) measured vocational in- 
terests; and (5) attitude ratings of 
chosen vocations. In many instances 
the differences between the percent- 








ages recorded for the two groups 
were statistically significant. 
According to student reaction, the 
freshman year ranked first and the 
senior year second as the “most help- 
ful” grade-placement for a course in 
careers and self-appraisal. A separ- 
ate course in careers was preferred 
to a unit on occupations in another 
course, and a one-semester course 
was preferred to a ten weeks course 
or a course lasting one year. Of the 
techniques used in the study, voca- 
tional guidance films were rated the 
“most helpful” and “most interest- 
ing” method of obtaining information 
about occupations. More than 50 per 
cent of the subjects in the experimen- 
tal group rated the instruction in oc- 
cupations and self-appraisal activi- 


ties “superior,” in comparison with 
other courses currently being taken 
in school; 97.6 per cent of the sub- 
jects on all grade levels recommended 
that the course be incorporated into 
the existing curriculum. 






Lue 


Daniel C. Sullivan, St. John's University 


GROUP GUIDANCE FOR BOYS 
by 
Brother Joseph J. Panzer, S.M., Ph.D., Editor 
Henry Holt and Company, New York 


A group of counselors, Brothers 

and Priests of the Society of 
Mary (Marianists), in the field of 
boys’ guidance, prepared this series 
of workbooks, one for each of the 
four years of high school. The Fresh- 
man year begins with the workbook 
HOW TO SUCCEED IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. This is followed in the 
second year with HOW TO REALIZE 
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YOUR AMBITION; the third year 
with HOW TO GET ALONG WITH 
OTHERS; and the Senior year with 
HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. 

In this very fine and extremely 
practical series of workbook-type 
manuals, the authors, in considering 
the needs and interests of high school 
boys, have made an effort to provide 
for every aspect of the boys’ forma- 
tion (i.e. occupational, educational, 
emotional, and spiritual development). 

Because of their first-hand knowl- 
edge of boys on the secondary school 
level, the authors have been able to 
place the discussion topics at the 
grade level where such discussion 
would be of greatest interest to the 
boys and also produce the greatest 
beneficial results. 

In the authors’ words, the work- 
book-type series has been set up to 
emphasize“ ... (1) free and open 
discussion of problems by the stu- 
dents themselves, with the homeroom 
counselor participating only when 
the students fail to find satisfactory 
solutions and (2) projects which the 
students can carry out themselves, 
with a minimum of direction and as- 
sistance from the homeroom coun- 
selor.” 

The manuals are designed not only 
as discussion guides but also as work- 
books. Herein lies one of their 
strongest features. To insure that 
discussions will not become aimless 
and pointless, definite answers are 
sought either by the group or by the 
student himself, and these answers 
are both noted and recorded in the 
workbook for the student’s own ref- 
erence. This, however, might prove 
to be a disadvantage as well as an 
advantage. If the counselor in charge 
fails to have the ingenuity and back- 
ground necessary, the workbook idea 
can easily degenerate into a series of 
questions and answers. The authors, 
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sensing this point, have prepared a 
helpful TEACHER’S MANUAL for 
each level. Another important fea- 
ture of this series is the fact that 
thought along vocational lines is in- 
troduced as early as the Sophomore 
year together with a follow-up in the 
Junior and Senior years with more 
serious and detailed project questions. 


Although the series, GROUP 
GUIDANCE FOR BOYS, may be 
profitably used by the classroom 
teacher, the homeroom teacher, or 
guidance officer, the successful use 
of these workbooks will not be as- 
sured unless there has been adequate 
preparation on the part of the group 
leader. This preparation should in- 
clude a knowledge of the procedures 
involved in implementing group guid- 
ance units and courses. Nevertheless, 
considering the tremendous need for 
guidance in the schools today, this 
reviewer feels that this new series 
will find a very welcome reception 
among those who, in any way, are as- 
sociated with the task of group guid- 
ance for boys. 

Daniel C. Sullivan, Ph.D. 
St. John’s School of Education. 


GROUP PROCEDURES 
IN GUIDANCE 
by 
Roy deVerl Willey and W. Melvin Strong 
Harper and Bros., New York. 540 pp. $6.00 


Rather than launch intercontinental 
ballistic missiles geared to destruc- 
tion in a dubious attempt to keep an 
uneasy peace, publishers stock the 
arsenal of education with effective 
counter weapons in the form of in- 
structional tools adapted principally 
to the field of guidance. International 
relations ultimately resolve them- 
selves into person-to-person relation- 
ships which, in today’s fast pace, 
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often dissolve amid a welter of emo- 
tional storms and stresses. A better 
understanding of what makes self 
and others “tick” is essential to peace 
at the grass roots level. Guidance 
provides both theraputic and prophy- 
lactic assistance in this area of 
human relations. 


Group guidance, as one of the 
newer areas of exploration, is the 
current focus of interest. Keeping 
abreast of this development, Willey 
and Strong have collaborated in pro- 
ducing GROUP PROCEDURES IN 
GUIDANCE, a textbook designed to 
assist trained and/or novice person- 
nel workers and counselors to reach 
a high level of efficiency in guiding 
youth corporately. 

Part I with its philosophical over- 
tones investigates the role of guid- 
ance in a democratic milieu. Here 
also the authors give a brief nod to 
psychology as a contributing factor 
in the better understanding of human 
personality. Chapter 2 provides a 
momentary dip into psychology to 
initiate the neophyte in this field. 
The authors emphasize too, that the 
discipline of psychiatry offers sound 
insights and procedures for group 
psychotherapy. Other helpful ideas 
are presented from the findings of 
studies in group dynamics. Along 
with these topics, the authors touch 
briefly on certain tangential aspects 
of education: development of atti- 
tudes, ideals, standards of conduct, 
sense of values, and the ability to 
work with others. 

Part I with its consideration of a 
g@eneral nature is the Open Sesame 
to Part II, the core of the book, deal- 
ing 


specifically with group ap- 
proaches to guidance. Orientation, 
curriculum, school-community and 


parent-teacher relationships, improve- 
ment of human relations—all are con- 
sidered from a group-guidance angle. 
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Of some interest is the section de- 
voted to the guidance of parents in 
groups, pp. 258-272, with special em- 
phasis on the counseling of parents 
of exceptional children. 


Broad in scope, this highly read- 
able book is divided into sections, 
each a complete unit, thereby easily 
lending itself to group work or a 
short workshop type of inservice 
training. Each chapter’ concludes 
with a summary, together with sug- 
gested problems for discussion. Of 
considerable value to those wishing 
to broaden their knowledge in this 
area is the bibliography appended to 
each chapter, containing entries 
culled from recently published educa- 
tional and psychological journals. 


The authors contend that there is 
no need to distinguish between group- 
ing for guidance and grouping for 
instruction. This point of view might 
be considerably modified, since group 
guidance postulates greater group co- 
hesiveness than prevails in the ordi- 
nary instructional situation. Individ- 
ual differences in needs and in social 
and emotional maturity, argue for 
separate groupings for guidance pur- 
poses. We agree with the authors, 
however, when they say that “guid- 
ance .. . to be optimally effective 
must penetrate the entire school or- 
ganization.” 


All in all, if we subscribe to the 
holistic philosophy of the authors that 
“Everything in the learner’s experi- 
ence matters,” then on the part of 
the guidance functionary, it may be 
a matter of professional interest, if 
not prudence, to investigate what lies 
between the covers of GROUP PRO- 
CEDURES IN GUIDANCE. 


Sister M. Celestine, S.C.C. 
Immaculate Conception H. S. 
Bronx, New York 
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GUIDANCE AND COMMUNITY SERVICE: 


A Case Report 


SISTER MARY PETER, R.S.M., Catherine McAuley Junior College, 
Rochester, New York 


A Univac memory, two velvet 
gloves, the joie-de-vivre of a fifth- 
grade boy, the patience of a gang- 
ster’s guardian angel, the persever- 
ance of a satellite-launcher, the at- 
tributes of the three-counsel-keeping 
monkeys—these are just a few of the 
characteristics desirable, if net ex- 
pected, of guidence personnel. Few 
will deny that it is a challenging field. 
The few, always down on _ what 
they’re not up on, suspect that the 
counselors who spend their free time 
in the guidance office are educational 
escapists who go there in the mood 
of “volo dormire.” 

Far from being an ivory tower 
dreamed up by people seeking a sine- 
cure, the guidance office is always a 
demanding place, even when not in- 
vaded or queued by adolescents rat- 
tling on as if vaccinated by victrola 
needles. Awaiting the counselor with 
unfailing constancy are tests to an- 
alyze, records to tabulate, letters to 
write, phone calls to make. The 
deeper he extends himself into the 
field of guidance, the more he rea- 
lizes how help-hungry people really 
are, and at some point in gyro, his 
leisure has become a lost horizon to 
which he didn’t even take time to bid 
a fond farewell. 






The author, a professional member of 
several guidance associations, has lec- 
tured before a number of teachers’ in- 
stitutes. This article is a digest of a 
lecture given in collaboration with Sr. 
M. Bryan, guidance counselor at Mercy 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., at a re- 
cent workshop of the N. Y. Catholic 
Guidance Council. 
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But that is as it should be. If it 
is true that our love for God can be 
measured in terms of our love for our 
fellowmen, we Catholics, ard especi- 
ally we religious, should be in the 
vanguard of this field so appropriate 
to our philosophy of life. Guidance 
is, as you know, based on the prin- 
ciple that everybody needs help. 
People experienced in the field con- 
cur in the belief that a problemless 
life is practically an anomaly, that 
there is a great deal of heart-hunger 
to be dealt with in the most and best 
of us. 


THE READING LABORATORY 


The longer look you take at the in- 
dividual personality, the more you 
sense his needs. And as soon as you 
help somebody in trouble, someone 
else in trouble hears about it, and 
comes for help, too. That has been 
our experience in reading, speech, and 
testing. We took a long look at the 
academic needs of our students and 
decided that deficiency in reading 
skills was proving a major obstacle. 
In September 1951 we opened our 
Reading Laboratory to the public. A 
tiny newspaper notice brought in im- 
mediate registrations, and we have 
had a waiting list ever since. We 
teach six days a week the year 
around except during the month of 
August. Typical registration runs to 
two hundred students from second 
grade through college. In the sum- 
mer-time, the Reading Laboratory 
has three branches, because there are 
more sisters available then, and reg- 
istration is based on the size of the 
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teaching staff. To keep the instruc- 
tion on a_near-tutorial basis, the 
maximum number in a reading class 
is seven. The grouping is homogen- 
eous and fluid in terms of test diag- 
nosis and progress. We have worked 
with thousands of students from pub- 
lic and private schools in the Roches- 
ter area and have enjoyed cordial re- 
lations and cooperation almost with- 
out exception in our dealing with ad- 
ministrators, guidance personnel, and 
classroom. teachers. If you want an 
awakening on the number of people 
who cannot read and desperately 
want help in reading techniques, open 
a reading laboratory. 

A reading laboratory is a fruitful 
Catholic action field, because many 
of the referrals are hurt people who 
have tasted failure; not infrequently 
there are personality problems or un- 
happy school relations in the back- 
ground. Sister Mary dePazzi, dinec- 
tor of the Reading Laboratory, main- 
tains one inviolable policy, violation 
of which is practically synonymous 
with not being invited to serve on the 
faculty next term: staff members 
must reduce all pressure and tension, 
must really work at winning every 
student and at keeping the Labora- 
tory a warm, happy, friendly place to 
which students really want to come. 
Unless a teacher shows that she loves 
children and knows how to make 
school a pleasant, interesting place, 
she is not meant for helping children 
with problems. 


GUIDING PARENTS 


One of the finest contributions of 
the Reading Laboratory is the hours 
of guidance, both on a group and in- 
dividual level, given to parents. The 
Director and the Registrar spend each 
Saturday morning with parents—lec- 
turing and interviewing, explaining 
the program, interpreting test results, 
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discussing the individual child’s gen- 
eral adjustment. It is amazing to see 
how eager parents are for sugges- 
tions. Many of them are nonplussed 
as they sit with the child’s personal- 
ity profile in hand. They see the 
problems, but do not know how to 
handle them, Again and again we 
have been told that they feel they 
need help more than the children do. 
Wken you listen to the same prob- 
lems over and over, you begin to 
learn the answers. We are constant- 
ly realizing how much children can 
be helped by our taking time to talk 
things over with their parents. The 
most general observation we have to 
make is the need for higher standards 
of discipline. Young parents, especi- 
ally, are surprised to discover how 
much more they can exact from their 
children without losing any of their 
love. Probably our second most com- 
mon recommendation is to help the 
child develop his self reliance. En- 
couraging him see little tasks through 
to perfect completion on his own at 
home is important in preparing him 
for the scholastic achievement the 
over-dependent child finds hard to 
face alone at school. Parents’ Night 
is the one opportunity for parents 
and teachers to get together and an- 
alyze the individual child’s progress. 
Ordinarily teachers just teach and 
record observations in the child’s 
folder, which information is conveyed 
to parents by the administrators. 


THE TESTING AND 
GUIDANCE CENTER 


Our Testing and Guidance Center, 
like the Speech Clinic, grew up as an 
adjunct to the Reading Laboratory. 
Since we accept only normal learn- 
ers, we had to have a clinical I.Q. that 
would provide a criterion of normalcy 
without penalizing for reading limi- 
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tations, as most paper and pencil 
group tests do. Personality malad- 
justment correlates so highly with 
reading disabilities, whether as cause 
or effect, that personality testing has 
proved important in the total case 
study of each child. Diagnostic and 
achievement testing in reading was a 
sine. qua non for placement pur- 
poses. The follow-up interviews make 
testing popular. We had requests for 
achievement testing in other fields, 
for aptitude testing in music and art, 
and eventually for vocational apti- 
tude testing. As soon as it became 
known that we were offering the lat- 
ter, the New York State Education 
Department’s local branch of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Division asked 
us to put in some tests for industry 
in order to help place handicapped 
people applying for state aid. In our 
experience the secret of getting con- 
siderable testing accomplished is to 
keep the. psychometrists free for the 
more technical tests and to give them 
generous assistance in routine testing 
and scoring. 


THE SPEECH CLINIC 


Speech problems frequently arise 
from the same cause that impedes the 
beginning reader: immaturity. Be- 
cause boys ordinarily do not mature 







EDITORS 


Brother Philip, O.S.F., (left) 
Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of THE CATHOLIC 
COUNSELOR extends best 
wishes to Brother Lawrence 
Joseph, F.M.S., the new 
Editor-in-Chief, while Father 
William J. McMahon, As- 
sistant Editor, (left) and 
Brother Adelbert James, 
F.S.C., the new Associate 
Editor, look on. 
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so quickly as girls, the number of 
boys registered in the reading and 
speech courses invariably exceeds the 
number of girls. One can go into al- 
most any group of second-graders in 
our Reading Laboratory and select 
several children with minor articula- 
tion disorders. We never intended to 
have a Speech Clinic; like Topsy it 
just grew and we couldn’t get rid of 
it. It would be almost impossible to 
avoid corrective speech at least on 
the group level where youngsters 
with reading disabilities are being 
helped. 

Guidance services such as_ these 
constitute a highly rewarding type of 
work to which it is easy to become 
dedicated. Such personal aid brings 
one very close to people who necd 
help right now. Space for the Read- 
ing Laboratory, Testing Center, and 
Speech Clinic has been provided in 
our new Catherine McAuley Junior 
College building. 


It is remarkable how many people, 
including non-Catholics, ignore the 
splendidly equipped, highly endowed 
institutions about them and bring 
their children to the sisters because 
they trust them. It proves what was 


said in the beginning: Guidance is 
peculiarly our business, and once we 
start, we can’t stop. 











































RELIGION SUPPLEMENTS 
COUNSELING 

May we now indicate some aspects 
of religious values which, so to speak, 
go beyond the counseling relationship. 
At no point here do we wish to sug- 
gest that religion is a substitut2 for 
counseling, or vice versa. Each of 
these relationships, while they may 
parallel each other in certain ways, 
are, in fact, essentially and basically 
different; and therefore, one can not 
be substituted for the other. This 
becomes evident, it seems to me, 
when we consider how religious values 
extend beyond counseling goals and 
achievements. In fact, when counsel- 
ing, psychotherapy, or any form of 
healing fails or is increasingly in- 
adequate, it is precisely then that 
religious values and factors have their 
most significant power and meaning. 

Another way of saying this is to 
say that religion suggests a third 
dimension in the psychosomatic re- 
lationship of the self and the other— 
this third dimension is the theological 
need in man. In a certain sense we 
might say that in detailing the re- 
ligious aspect of psychological dy- 
namics we are going beyond Frued 
to Augustine. It was Augustine, you 
recall, who (in “The Confessions,” 
that classic of profound and intense 
self-probing and questioning) agrees 
with Freud that at the deepest self- 
level one finds only restrictions, in- 
adequacy, and frightful disorder. Au- 
gustine concluded from. this, however 
—and, what is the point here, re- 
ligious men have followed him ever 
since in this conclusion—that man 
has an intrinsic capacity, a yearning 
need that he himself cannot fulfill, 
nor can others fulfill it for him. He 
is restless at the very core of his 
being for something infinitely beyond 
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himself. Consequently, for Augustine, 
anxiety was inevitably behind every 


human goal or love. Behind every 
such achievement or value was the 
nagging fear of loss and resultant 
misery and emptiness. For Augustine, 
only the possibility of achieving God 
and the infinite quest of knowing and 
loving God, could give final meaning 
and security to all human goals and 
loves. These were, so to speak, re- 
flections of Divine Goodness and Love, 
the becomings which would fuse into 
an eternity of Divine Being—not a 
static state, but an eternity of per- 
sonal unfolding and fulfillment in 
God. This, Augustine felt, was what 
man was really made for, and no 
other person, achievement or value 
could satisfy and alleviate, except 
temporarily, his profound anxiety and 
restless inner quest. This quest and 
anxiety may be stilled for a time by 
such temporal meanings, but it comes 
back each time with even greater 
force when these temoral meanings 
are threatened with loss. 


CONCLUSION 


Consequently, it is this third theo- 
logical dimension that, I believe, re- 
ligious factors and values add to coun- 
seling effectiveness and indeed, to all 
forces of healing or personal aid. 
This third dimension, for the re- 
ligious man, goes beyond the somatic 
world of pain and the psychological 
world of conflict and fear, to a Di- 
vine commitment, mutually shared 
between God and man. It is an “TI- 
thou” relationship with God where, in 
a relationship and dialogue with the 
Divine, man has confidence and se- 
curity in an ultimate “being” and 
“becoming” in the sense of self un- 
folding and fulfillment at the high- 
est level of his own personality. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 
BASIC QUESTIONS 


There are a number of basic ques- 
tions which may be raised in rela- 
tion to behavior as it expresses itself 
in a group—fundamentally a constel- 
lation of individuals. Therefore, they 
incorporate all that is known about 
the dynamics of human behavior, but 
with the added complexity of inter- 
preting and responding to each per- 
son’s behavior as it is expressed 
toward 30 or more other persons. 
With this in mind, such questions as 
the following become important: 

1) Are groups 
bad? 

2) What is the responsibiilty of 
the leader to the individual in 
the group? 


within a group 


3) How does the group affect the 
persons in it? 

4) What is the most effective 
way of handling status drives? 
readiness? tensions produced 
from external conditions? 


5) Should a leader modify his 
personality to meet the needs 
of the group or is it essential 
that he retain the integrity of 
his own personality? 

6) How can feeling tones in a 
group best be explored? 

7) Do negative feelings increase 
geometrically in a group sit- 
uations? 

8) Could it be that some individ- 
uals find greater development 
from a group situation than 
from. an individual situation? 

9) How can we insure “planful- 
ness” in our group work? 

10) Do we—can we—set objectives 

for individuals to achieve 

through group work? 
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New Book Announcement 
COUNSELING & LEARNING 


through 


SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 
by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D. 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene and 
Thirty-seven Contributors 
A SOURCE BOOK OF 
DISCUSSION METHODS 


Counseling Treatment 
Section I—Mualtiple Counseling: a small-group 


discussion method for personal growth. 


Training 


A combination group-individual counseling 
approach, with descriptions of 15 group 
projects including normal, neurotic, and 


psychotic participants. 


Section II—SYMPOSIUM: Small-group dis- 
cussion as an aid to learning. 
39 articles by professional leaders in edu- 
cation, counseling and psychotherapy, par- 
ent education and mental health. 


Clothbound, 6 x 9, 464 pp., illust., chap., 
refs., index, 600-item bibliography. 


postpaid, $7.00 
Sent on approval if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
THE MEETING OF 
CATHOLIC COUNSELORS 
IN 
CLEVELAND 
ON 
PALM SUNDAY, 
MARCH 22, 1959 
AND 
THE APGA 
ANNUAL MEETING 
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DISTINCTIVE CHRISTIAN GUIDANCE 


THROUGH THE WORKS OF MERCY 


Rev. L. J. SAALFELD, Central Catholic High School, Portland, Oregon 


At a recent state-wide guidance 
meeting a secular friend asked the 
question, “What is different about a 
Catholic school guidance program?” 
His short question obviously involved 
a long answer for a group with little 
knowledge of our Catholic philosophy 
of education. Moreover, it revealed an 
honest search for the ideas that add 
unique features to Catholic guidance. 
We are often aware that we have a 
lot to learn from our secular friends, 
but too infrequently do we realize 
how much we can offer them. Just 
what is the difference and what there- 
by is the contribution of the Catholic 
to guidance? 

The unique role of the Catholic 
guidance worker is to “Christianize” 
the lives and the work of his clients 
by utilizing all the capacities and 
tools at his command. Guidance is a 
field in which the Catholic should be 
very much at home. Motivated by a 
desire to lead souls safely to eternal 
life, he is a sort of missionary seek- 
ing to “convert” or to “baptize” those 
activities which satisfy corporal and 
spiritual needs. These needs are the 
works of mercy, in old or new dress, 
and the guidance worker who sup- 
plies them is doing a work of love for 
“one of the least of my brethren.” 
The Catholic counselor leans heavily 
on the power of divine grace and en- 
ergizes his work with the richness of 
Christian motivation. He _ infuses 
supernatural objectives, truths, and 


Father Saalfeld, Director of Guidance 
at Central Catholic High School, has 
written several guidance books pub- 
lished by the Loyola U. Press, Chicago. 






attitudes to extend the reign of 
Christ in the hearts of men to help 
them achieve temporal as well as 
eternal happiness. 


INTEGRATING RELIGION 
AND GUIDANCE 

At times we seem to apologize for 
our efforts to “Christianize,’ and 
there may be some who believe in the 
separation of religion and guidance, 
when in reality the two must be hand 
in glove. A guidance and counseling 
program which is distinctly Christian, 
is in complete agreement with the 
very reason for which we have Cath- 
olic schools. To be sure, we should 
not claim that religion classes alone 
constitute an adequate guidance pro- 
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gram, but we certainly should not | 


fall into the heresy of divorcing re- 
ligion from guidance. Instead, a 
thoughtful and careful integration 
will give a true sense of balance 
and direction, a unique standard for 
the evaluation of guidance goals and 
activities. Most of all, we then open 
up counseling avenues that differen- 
tiate the contribution of the Catholic 
counselor. 


The Catholic does not think of 
guidance work primarily in terms of 


manpower, materials, and mechanics; | 


he looks more to developing God’s 
gifts by releasing in students the po- 
tential of Christian motivation, so 
that they become good and happy 
citizens in the here and the here- 
after. The important and distinctive 
guidance principle lays greater stress 
on the WHY than on the WHAT, 
though both are significant. Why a 
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person does something is always 
more important than what he does, 
provided that what he does is some- 
thing good in itself. And so the 
counselor who supplies students with 
Christian motives for doing things, 
for making decisions, and for choos- 
ing vocations or occupations performs 
a work of inestimable value, for he 
starts them on the path to the true 
joys of living. 
THE DIFFERENCE 

The primary Christian motive for 
any action is the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Decisions and ac- 
tions flowing from Christian motives 
make a definite difference in life; they 
also mark the difference between the 
natural man and his supernatural 
counterpart. Providing his counse- 
lees with supernatural motives is the 
Catholic counselor’s greatest contri- 
bution to guidance, for it is only 
through such motives that men 
achieve their greatest potential for 
good. Such a truth is all too easily 
forgotten in a counselor’s busy day. 
The counselor himself may neglect 
the very motivation he should offer 
others. It is so simple that it is 
sometimes overlooked. 

A properly directed program of 
Christian guidance will always find 
the motives in the principles of the 
Gospels and thus be distinct from 
secular programs. We can gather 
much good from the latter, especially 
in matters of organization and ad- 
ministration, but our stabilizing in- 
fluence and uniqueness come from the 
Christian truths and motives such as 
we find in the passage of St. Matt- 
hew concerning the works of mercy: 

“Come, take possession of the 
kingdom which has been prepared 
for you since the foundation of the 
world. For I was hungry, and you 
gave me food; thirsty, and you gave 
me drink; I was a stranger, and 
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you brought me home; naked, and 
you clothed me; sick, and you cared 
for me; a prisoner, and you came 
to me. Whereupon the just will 
answer, Lord, when was it that we 
saw thee hungry, and fed thee... 
And the king will answer them, 
Believe me, when you did it to one 
of the least of my brethren here, 
you did it to me.” (Matt. 25:34-40) 


THE COUNSELING APPROACH 

In these words we read not only the 
motives or the WHY, but we also 
have some emphatic directives as to 
WHAT a person should do. Our ap- 
proach in vocational and occupational 
guidance should focus on the relation- 
ship of lifework to the works of 
mercy. The modern needs of our 
brothers in Christ have not changed 
essentially and they must be the 
great concern of the Christian. As 
counselors we have yet to structure 
vocations and all the conceivable oc- 
cupations into the framework of the 
works of mercy that Christ proclaims 
as a basis for judgment. With such 
a guarantee, we should not fail to 
encourage counselees to consider 
these kinds of occupations for which 
they are suited, and to chouse and do 
them for Christian motives. Is not 
this one of our greatest contributions 
to the field of guidance? 


EXAMPLES OF TRANSLATION 

FEEDING THE HUNGRY: food 
preparation, processing and mer- 
chandising; the mother feeding her 
children; the farmer raising his 
crops. 

GIVING DRINK TO THE THIRSTY: 
the dairyman, the fountain employ- 
ee, even the bar-tender and conser- 
vationist, and all who fill the tanks 
of our thirsty machines and motors. 

CLOTHING THE NAKED: ll the 
occupations related to garment or 
shoe manufacturing and sales. 
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RANSOMING THE CAPTIVE: oc- 
cupational therapists, social work- 
ers, and occupations related to leis- 
ure time activities (even the baby- 
sitter releasing a captive parent). 

HARBORING THE HARBORLESS: 

all who care for the aged; all the 

craftsmen and technicians in the 
building trades; the realtors. 


VISITING THE SICK: the doctor, 
the nurse, the priest and social 
worker. 


BURYING THE DEAD: the mor- 
tician and cemetery workers. 

The spiritual works of mercy also 
present manifold opportunities for 
vocational selection. A little imagi- 
nation can extend these few samples. 
ADMONISHING THE SINNER: po- 

licemen, judges, inspectors, priests, 

teachers, ieditors. 

INSTRUCTING THE IGNORANT: 
journalists, teachers, catechists, li- 
brarians, researchers. 

COUNSELING THE DOUBTFUL: 
guidance workers, attorneys, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists. 

COMFORTING THE SORROWFUL: 
priests and religious, nurses, social 
workers, druggists, undertakers, 
and all who supply services to re- 
lieve the sufferer. 

FORGIVING ALL INJURIES AND 

BEARING WRONGS PATIENTLY: 
To suggest the vocation of becom- 
coming a “professional martyr” is 
not the objective, but it does en- 
courage the practice of charity as 
the alleviation of friction between 
individuals in offices and other oc- 
cupational areas. 

Just as the list of works of mercy 
given by Our Lord was far from ex- 


haustive, so the occupations given 
above allow for many more adapta- 
tions to modern life as long as they 
render service to minds and bodies. 
One student suggested that the list 
could be up-dated by such occupations 


as “to beautify the ugly,” or to “re- 
store youth to the aging,” through 
the work of the beautician! A study 


of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles in search of the works of mercy 
will naturally emphasize social work 
and health areas. If we are to 
do our part in developing lay apostles 
and in reconstructing the social order 
along Christian principles, we shall 
have to present for student considera- 
tion more of the occupations that em- 
brace the works of mercy. 


SUMMARY 


The Catholic guidance worker, whe- 
ther in a parochial or a public school, 
can make his distinct contribution 
and can give to guidance itself a di- 
rection in a degree and manner that 
few if any others can match. If he 
draws his motives from the religious 
truth and philosophy of the Gospels, 
he succeeds in his work to a degree 
that cannot be accounted for by test 
instruments or excellent facilities or 
any other material factor. Instead of 
seeking to separate, he strives to in- 
tegrate religion and guidance, especi- 
ally in his own life by the imitation 
of Christ. In line with the thinking 
of Jesus on the works of mercy, the 
guidance worker who spends his time 
“counseling the doubtful’ will find 
satisfaction and anticipate the invita- 
tion, “Come, ye blessed . . .” 





Have you read the recent address of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the Congress 
of the International Association of Applied Psychology? 


"Applied Psychology,’ NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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(MMPI—DANSEREAU—Continued from page 9) 


ference between the two composite 
groups was found on the hypomania 
scale, which differentiated in favor of 
the Catholic school group at the .01 
level of significance. 


4. It is evident from the above data 
that there was no consistent pattern 
which was indicative of better “ad- 
justment” on the part of either group. 
Of the twenty-seven t-ratios com- 
puted, only two or 8 per cent were 
significant at the .01 level. The 
other twenty-five or 92 per cent of 
the t-ratios indicated that the null 
hypothesis had to be accepted, that 
is, that there was no true difference 
in the “adjustment” scores of the 
groups under consideration. 


DISCUSSION 

It appears that the nine clinical 
scales in the GROUP SHORTENED 
VERSION OF THE MINNESOTA 
MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY IN- 
VENTORY demonstrate a substanti- 
ally similar “adjustment” pattern for 
the two groups used in this study. 
Since there were more items which 
differentiated the two groups at and 
beyond the .01 level of significance 
than between the .05 and .01 level of 
significance, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the two groups in this 
investigation were not merely 
random samples from the same popu- 
lation but two discrete groups—at 
least with respect to their responses 
to a large number of items. How- 
ever, the item differences tended to 
cancel out because each scale con- 
tained items which differentiated the 
Catholic school group in the deviant 
direction, while each scale contained 
items which differentiated the public 
school group in the deviant direction. 
While not a major aspect of the pres- 


two 
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ent report, it is interesting to note 
that of the nine clinical scale means 
based on the entire sample of 868 stu- 
dents, eight were higher than the 
mean of the T score distribution pre- 
sented in the MMPI manual, while 
only the hypochondriasis scale mean 
was below fifty. The sample means 
were especially elevated on the psy- 
chopathic deviate scale, 59.10 and on 
the hyomania scale, 55.91. This indi- 
cates the need for establishing local 
norms when employing tests stand- 
ardized on populations different from 
those to which the test is ultimately 
administered. 
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Philip D. Cristantiello, St. Peter's College, Jersey City, N. J. 
KEEP POSTED 


The American Catholic Psychological Association held its twelfth annual 
meeting in conjunction with the convention of the American Psychological 
Ass’n on August 29th and 30th, in Wash., D. C. Two symposia were held, 
one of which was sponsored jointly by the Division of Personality and Social 
Psychology of the A.P.A. and the A.C.P.A. The topics were “Current Con- 
cepts of the Authcritarian Personality”, and “Synthesis of Discipline and 
Permissiveness.” In addition there was a round table discussion of the im- 
plications of Pope Pius XII’s statement on applied psychology. 

The first official meeting of the BROOKLYN CATHOLIC GUIDANCE 


COUNCIL was held at Most Holy Trinity H.S. in May, drawing representa- | 
tives from thirteen Brooklyn and Long Island high schools. Next meeting | 
planned for October 25th, will be held at Bishop McDonnell H.S. on the coun- | 
seling implication of the National Merit Scholarship Test results, and organ- 


izing a guidance program. 

For the second consecutive year the higher education division of the 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION conference was de- 
voted to college personnel services. Brother Daniel Bernian, F.S.C., of La- 
Salle College, Philadelphia, served as chairman of the panel meeting. Brother 
Adelbert James, F.S.C., new associate editor of the COUNSELOR, repre- 
sented Manhattan College on the panel. Other panelists were: Brother 
Augusi Raymund, St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe; Brother Cassian, St. Mary’s 
College, California; Brother Roger, Christian Brother College, Memphis; 


RE ERE 


~~ 


Brother Louis De LaSalle, St. Mary’s College, Minnesota, and Brother Bren- | 


dan Joseph, Manhattan College. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The NEW JERSEY STATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION has issued a spe- 
cial scholarship issue of its regular Newsletter. It is the result of the coop- 
erative effort among the colleges in New Jersey to provide general informa- 


tion on scholarship offerings at each institution. Copies may be obtained by | 


writing to Division of Higher Education, 175 West State Street, Trenton 25, 
N. J. It makes a handy addition to a counselor’s files. 
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Pictured above are representatives from schools in the Brooklyn Diocese who were 
elected to an organizational committee for the purpose of setting up a guidance council 
in their locality. The new organization of Catholic counselors will become part of 
the National Conference of Diocesan Guidance Councils. 

Seated (L to R) are: Sister Mary Isabel, S.C. of Bishop McDonnell Memorial High 
School; Sister Mary Thomas, O.P., of St. Agnes Academic High School; and Sister 
Catherine Maria, C.S.J., of St. Joseph's Commercial High School. Standing (L to R) 
are Brother Philip, O.S.F., of St. Francis College; Rev. Robert Haskins, S.J. and 
Charles Winans of Brooklyn Prep; Rev. Thomas Concagh, C.M. and George Gardner 
of St. John's Prep; Brother Aloysius Raphael, F.S.C. of Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School; Rev. Urban Rupp, S.M. of Holy Trinity High School. Not pictured was Brother 
Felician, ©.S.F. of St. Francis Prep, who was later chosen as chairman. 


DR. ALEXANDER SCHNEIDERS and the REV. WILLIAM €. BIER, S.J. 
have edited the proceedings of the 1957 INSTITUTE FOR THE CLERGY ON 
PROBLEMS IN PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. Publication will occur in the 
Fall and any pastor or qualified person may order a copy by writing to 
Dr. Schneiders at Fordham University, Box 58, N. Y. Dr. Schneiders was 
also the participating psychologist at the Institute. 

The AMERICAN PHYSICAL THERAPY ASS’N has prepared an excel- 
lent vocational guidance manual to give information on the profession for 
students at any level, and offers specific details for students at each educa- 
tional level, from high school to college graduates. Copies may be obtained 
from the Association at 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

DR. JOHN P. SULLIVAN, Guidance Director at STONEHILL COLLEGE, 
Mass., has announced that their year old guidance program got off to a flying 
start by winning three National Science Foundation Scholarships for 1958. 
Many other guidance departments might well imitate this creditable accom- 
plishment at Stonehill. 
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BROTHER BERTRAND ANDREW, F.S.C. is the new President of the 
Christian Brothers Guidance Council of New York and New England ... 
REV. JOHN W. STAFFORD, Head of the Dept. of Psychology & Psychiatry 
at Catholic U. has taken sabbatical leave from his position. He will be en- 
gaged in a study on problems of counseling and guidance in the American 
high school, with special reference to the Catholic high school ... SR. IRENE 
MARGARET, S.C., principal of Bayley-Ellard Regional High School in N. J., 
was elected president of the Paterson Diocesan Guidance Council . . . 
BROTHER JOHN EGAN of Iona College and MOTHER BERENICE of New 
Rochelle College participated in the Catholic Family Life Conference held in 
Buffalo during July . . . The professional journals are being hit with real 
consistency recently by DR. PAUL CENTI of Fordham. University, with six 
publications within a year! 


At one of the early meetings of the Brooklyn Catholic Guidance Council, Miss Edith 
Aymes and Miss Naomi Weiss of the Health Careers Committee, Community Council 
of Greater New York, showed a filmstrip on the shortage of personnel in the health 
field and discussed health careers. Standing with Miss Aymes and Miss Weiss are 
Father Urban Rupp, S.M. and Brother Philip, O.S.F. who helped to organize the Guid- 


ance Council. 


During July the REV. WILLIAM C. BIER, S.J., read a paper at the 
National Institute of Mental Health’s institute on pastoral counseling, held 
in Hartford Conn., and DR. A. SCHNEIDERS served as chairman for a com- 
mittee on pastoral counseling. The meeting was jointly sponsored by the 
Connecticut Dept. of Mental Health. 

From St. Bonaventure, N. Y. comes the announcement that a permanent 
section of the Franciscan Educational Conference will be devoted to psychol- 
ogy. The section, established at the 39th annual national meeting of the FEC, 
will be headed by the REV. ALAN GLYNN, O.F.M., Head of the Department 
of Psychology, St. Bonaventure University. BROTHER PHILIP, O.S.F., St. 
Francis College, will act as the group’s secretary. Their tentative aims will 
be to study methods and programs for evaluation of male candidates to the 
various provinces within the Franciscan Order, to examine the role of religion 
and psychology, and to promote research, as well as to act as a clearing 
house of information on psychological activities of ‘Franciscan educators 
throughout the world. 
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